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the Government ;   and this  has, of  course, no   reference   to
his party relations.

The same facts will explain a further remarkable feature
of the parliamentary procedure of the period. As already
pointed out, the distinctive characteristic of the procedure
finally developed in the eighteenth century was the protec-
tion of the minority. This principle also can only be under-
stood as one of the consequences of the cohesion which
has marked the House of Commons since the Revolution.
The opponents who face each other are equally able and
willing to undertake and become responsible for the govern-
ment of the kingdom ; more than this, they are ready to
recognise each other's capacity. The prospect of loss of
power awakens in the hearts of the ruling party no fear of
destruction for themselves and no fear of an attack upon
the constitution for state and country. The battle is one
upon, an enclosed field. It is, therefore, quite in place that
there should be rules of battle to assure fair play to each
party. For both are members of a nation, one in fact and
feeling. The majority holds the great advantage of being
able to realise its wishes in the institutions of government ;
but, on the other hand, for this very reason the minority
ought to have all conceivable rights of expressing its views
and aims, and ought to be allowed free use of all permissible
weapons of speech and political tactics in its fight against
the expression of the wish of Parliament which is a conse-
quence of possessing a majority. For it is just as much the
interest of the nation to ascertain whether the majority can
maintain itself as such against an able and powerful attack
and make proper use of the great privilege of conducting the
government, as it is to take care that the will of the ultimate
majority shall be treated as the will of the nation. Pro-
tection of the minority is, therefore, in the British Parliament
no mere privilege of the minority for the time being; it is a
vitally important institution developed in the highest interests of
a nation ruled by Parliament. The majority for the time being
has no true interest in weakening the principle ; for it has
always to expect the day when it will in turn be the minority
and will need this palladium as a means of advocating its
own party conception of the interests of the state.